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This article was originally printed in a zine published in the now disbanded county of 
Hookland in 1982. It was written by MA anthropologist Emily Banting while studying at the 
University of Weychester. It was the last of her regular columns in the zine before joining 
the peace camp movement and reiterates many of her strong feelings on the witchcraft of 
the day. The article is reproduced by kind permission of David Southwell of the Hookland 
Folklore Society, with original artwork by Maria Strutz. (see page 1 for Maria's details and 


website). 


any of us come through Wicca 

returned to a state of innate 
animism, fiercely instinctual pagans. 
On our journey across its territory, 
much unnecessary baggage is 
discarded. We leave behind the lineage 
fables, its religious hierarchy. Curb 
kick Margaret Murray fantasies that 
would have us as perpetual victims. 
We keep travelling in the mysteries. 
We may not be Wiccans, but we are 
still witches. 


No longer defined by the names of 
men -— Gardnerian, Cochranian, 
Alexandrian - we seek new 
descriptors. Are we Hedge-sitter or 
Salt-hag? Bone-scratcher or Wind- 
caller? If I am named by the places 
that pull me, what title do I choose 
when it’s both the tangle of woods and 
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the shifting of the shore that claim me? 
In the dialect of Hookland, people 
caught between the waters of shore 
and stream are called brackish, called 
eels. There’s the sting of recognition in 
this and the tease of a puzzle. For the 
eel is mystery. Both a gap in science 
and broken link in witchery’s telling of 
itself. Its regarded as one of our 
special creatures, there in our eel-skin 
garters and gloves, there in our eel- 
tooth talismans, but no-one can 
definitively say why. 


My brain is prone to fixation, the 
problem of what type of witch to call 
myself and the nature of witchery’s 
link to eels become knotted. A 
conviction grows that if I could pull 
one strand hard enough, the other 
issue would be somehow be resolved. 


However, the more I tug and tease at 
either topic, the less I seem to 
understand. 


Latin clings to British academia like 
the yellow smokers’ tar of pub ceiling. 
and I always try to avoid it. However, 
there is one Latin phrase I find useful 
— solvitur ambulando (it is solved by 
walking). I decide to take the problems 
out into the land, to witch walk them 
to resolution. Contrary to the idea 
promoted by some, witch walks are 
never straight lines and there’s few 
things better for mind-tangles than 
tracing them out with your feet. 


I have never favoured the witchery of 
shortcuts. Yes we perform witchcraft, 
but just as important is witchgraft. 
Often we don’t talk enough about how 
are magics are worked for, not just 
read. We wear scratches for our 
hedgerow harvest, walk holes into 
boots. We struggle and sweat for our 
witchery. It is lived in blood and mud, 
not in pages. No book on witchcraft 
contains the smell of mugwort. No 
book on witchcraft contains the feeling 
when you hold your wrists to waves 
and feel the pulse of your blood match 
the salt tides without. Wichery is 
practised or it is mere ink shadows. 
Sometimes it is my practice is to walk. 


Therefore I decide to trace part of the 
ancestral journey of local eels from the 
salt of Pakeford harbour to the 
brackish pools and wides of the Restal 
Waste. Along the river to freshwater 
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and the places I remember seeing 
them as a child. The eel chases it 
imprinted memories upstream and so 
shall I. 


The last rush of summer enfolds me as 
I set out as eel pilgrim. Land singing in 
a chorus of blooms. Meadows making 
me drunk with beauty as the ghosts of 
harvest past crowd the field. The year 
dies in colour. The year dies with a 
song on its lips. 


Summer is considered eel season in 
the Hookland. At Whiteway and 
Blagdon they hold eel parades in 
August. Girls in white dresses, green- 
gartered and belted, don menagerie of 
masks to walk giant eels of cloth and 
papier-mAché through the village. A 
moratorium on eel trapping is 
imposed in the week before and shops 
sell spiced-mutton in pastry cases that 
tries to imitate the celebrated fish. No- 
one knows why the tradition is kept or 
can more than guess at any inner 
meaning. When I ask at Whiteway all I 
get is: “We'll take any excuse for beer 
and bonfires” and “The eel is special”. 


There is much unknown about the eel. 
Sargasso spawned, they swing on 
currents from Windward Islands to 
Hookland, but our ancestors thought 
their occulted origins were in 
horsehair transformed or deep mud 
birthings. It is a creature of 
transformation. A thing of submerged 
alchemy. Glass eel to elver, elver to 
yellow eel. River matured, it wears a 
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black and silver ensemble for its 
journey back to its Pangaea place of 
origin. Moving through darkness, 
moving through metamorphosis. A 
destiny of change. 


Walking the marsh and mere of the 
Restal Wastes I begin to wonder if 
that’s part of the connection between 
eel and witch, A bond in 
transformatory power. Both beings of 
changing form. I want to think of eel 
and witch as a dancing of symbols, 
reject the simplicity of stories where 
we used their blood as poison, their 
teeth as curse hooks, 


Maybe the link was some recognition 
by dead sisters of the eel as supreme 
navigator. The eel and witch are 
creatures of blood-tide. Moon-pulled, 
full of secret maps. The occulted paths 
the eel takes are a gift of imprinted 


geomagnetic circuits, Miocene 
memories. Starless place-finders born 
with tidal charts, current 


remembrance. An ability to pinpoint 
place by temperature and. salinity, 
through a scale of light’s absence. 


They know the movements of the 
King-Under-the-Sea, the homes of the 
Drowned Dead and broken bones of 
sunken ships. They trace the dark map 
of liquid England in salt gradation, 
current curve. Know the doings of Stay 
Belows in plunge pools, can tell of all 
the twilight worlds under the surface. 
It is said that the silver eels of 
Hookland, before returning to sea, 
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come together in the bit of the Wastes 
called the Blood Wide and arrange 
themselves into a map of every river 
they have ever swum. I dream of 
seeing this. 


Maybe the relationship was one of 
knowing we are both thought of as 
creatures beyond midnight. Night 
hunters. The eel is phototaxic, prefers 
the black depths,. It’s said by some to 
only surface on the darkest nights, 
Hooklanders still call the last visible 
crescent of the waning moon an Eel 
Moon, still claim it as time we work 
malign magics. Are we linked in the 
long chain of ancestral dread felt as an 
instinct against those who hold 
secrets? Or was it companionship in 
the dark? I know my Doom Pond 
serying has more than once been 
shared by an eel. 


I reach St. George’s Island in the 
Restal Waste. Out here the Bone Horse 
of the county — Withev at Midsummer, 
Grisgest at Midwinter — is known only 
as the Marshmare. Instead of floral 
crown or ivy diadem, she wears a 
coronet of. water weeds and eels, 
representing deep a story 
entanglement of fishing with horse 
heads and eels as ghost eaters, soul- 
salvagers. Knowing the secrets of 
others souls by nibbling on corpses. 
It’s said the Marshmare rises through 
the gift of Empress Eel. 


No eel pilgrimage in the county could 
not encounter the Empress Eel at 
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some point. Gigantic, ancient beyond 
man, she dominates the depths of our 
folklore. A skin of slick silver and 
submarine black, she moves wearing 
her starless sky towards the surface, 
silver to the silt. It is said that her 
throne is located in the depth of the 
Waste. A long couch of bone accretion, 
mud mortar and weed binding. 


The Empress Eel rules an Empire of 
secrets. for the Empire of the Eel is 
mystery. Occulted by depth. Beyond 
the easy knowing of radar science. She 
is said to be the wisest creature, having 
the knowledge of every soul she has 
every eaten. Her blood is prophecy — 
survive the icthyotoxin and a single 
drop will tell all tomorrows. Dead flesh 
bloated, story stuffed, some sisters 
claim the bond between eels and witch 
is through the Empress as she holds all 
the wisdom of the drowned witches 
she has feasted upon. 


I thought I saw her once when I was 
six. Crossing the ford at Long Hewish, 
four-feet of black eel moved past me, 
almost crawling across the cobbles. 
Gigantic to me, when I stretched out 
my arms to show her measure, my 
mother just shook her head and said: 
“Oh no Emily, it wasn’t her. She’s at 
least as long as train carriage Besides, 
she would have eaten you.” Despite 
this escape from doom, I was 
somewhat crushed. 


It was at this same ford I saw what is 
known as a knot of eels. It was in the 
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drought of ’76. The river had fallen to 
the point that the stone bed of the 
crossing had dried out. Eels returning 
to sea were unwilling to cross it in 
daylight. Instead they were clustered 
behind it in a liquid labyrinth of black 
twisting. A moving maze, all tail 
tangled and enmeshed. Despite their 
jaws and fangs, I wanted to put my 
hands between them and help them 
move on. That was the moment they 
became marvels, became magical to 
me. That is the moment where they 
became anchored to my soul. 


At every turn of the river, the Empress 
Eel and her children crowd the folklore 
of Hookland. They are easily seen in 
the sympathetic magics of desperate 
healings before the NHS. Prescription 
of silver skin laid across wounds, their 
dead heads thrown back into the river 
to cure toothache. Lore as medical 
manual, lore as license to catch and 
Kill. Inflicting pain to relieve it. 


Now my eel pilgrimage has a new 
diversion - a visit to Cunning 
Mundle’s Cottage. It is such an offbeat 
museum. An awkward attempt at 
temporal rewind through objects 
returned to their original home, taped 
whispers of recreated conversation. 
Still-life drama with absent actor. It 
wants to be an evocation of neglected 
history, but its truth is as a place in 
constant attempt to summon its 
former owner back to explain its 
mysteries, the assemblage of oddities. 
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Among the gaudy items meant to elicit 
tuts of approval from cunning folk fans 
— obsidian spirit mirror, bronze ghost 
goggles, True Faery North compass — 
are the things I've come to see. In a 
Victorian tin, rust edged and its biscuit 
bucolic design faded, are coils of eel- 
skin bandages, skulls threaded with 
string for suspension around neck. 
Lower jaws tied together with blood- 
darkened thread. An armoury of 
amulets. Cunning cures for 
dispensation. 


I am, a bad person. I refuse the DO 
NOT TOUCH rule. Disrupt the dust. 
Doing so in knowledge that a witch 
touching Mundle’s stores would have 
infuriated one of the cunning. Allow a 
finger to be rasped as it traces an 
apotropaic jaw. Teeth sharp in death, 
sharp trough time. They draw blood 
and a screech of surprise that attracts 
the unwanted attention of a guard. 
Small sacrifice for a moment of 
understanding. Eel as intersection of 
Venn diagram depicting shared 
practice between witchery and 
cunning. 


Understanding also of eel as a 
persistence in folk magic. Reminder of 
how my partner Maisey, a junior 
doctor at Coreham General, has come 
home with with tales of admissions to 
the geriatric ward with eel-skins tied to 
knees and wrists. “For my rheumatism 
dear, for my rheumatism.” In this a 
telling of how folklore, fragments of 
spells, survive and reproduce by 
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transmission because they offer 
something useful. Continuation 
through efficacy. 


As much as the eel is constant in 
folklore, a tireless wriggling across our 
collective psychic skin, it is also a 
symbol of change and transformation. 
For all the historical records of eel as 
dish for king and peasant, for all its 
modern taking in trap and dead-baited 
line, it wasn’t always this way. 
Archaeologists wet-sieving this island’s 
Tron Age middens find no eel bones. 
They are in absence, a seeming taboo. 
Dr. Louise Bell of Woden College has 
speculated they were once so sacred 
they were even safe from hunger. 
Although it may have been a fear 
prohibition for as she says, cultures 
rarely eat what they consider evil or 


tied to the spirits of the dead. 
Numpties who want to interpret 
tradition as unchanging, free of 


mutation, suffer the hook-jaw eel 
tearing at their fantasy. By the time 
our county is Saxon shore, whole eels 
are found in copper burial bowls 
prepared for the afterlife. No longer 
forbidden feast, something has shifted. 
We have become their predators.. 


This thought haunts as I walk the 
Restal towards Thorn Morton. Is this 
another layer to witches’ affinity with 
eel? Some deep knowledge of a 
changed place in the spiritual eco- 
system. Echo memory of movement 
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from once safely sacred to the fear of 
being happily hunted. I’m the last to 
indulge in the pornography of death, 
the false amplification of numbers by 
those who talk of ‘the Burning Times’, 
but there’s an archaic ache for a time 
when our title wasn’t trigger to the 
overly-religious and men who've 
always been afraid of women with any 
power. 


The witch’s position in the cultural 
eco-system is changing again. A new 
metamorphosis has been triggered. No 
longer will many of us live in fear of a 
News of the World expose. We won't 
tolerate portrayals as suburban sex 
subject, a bit of Sunday skyclad 
titillation. Books will be written by 
ourselves free of terms invented by 
men such as ‘Mabon’ that try to order 
the ferality of our nature. Books free 
from the seeming constancy of male 
need for naked illustration. 


Among ourselves ‘proud paganism’ is 
talked about as is the need for the 
voice of witchery to be heard in 
activism. These will be difficult paths 
to walk, mutters of ‘the witch rising’ 
seem premature, naive to opposition 
we will face. If we have to be eel-like, 
mature and transform as part of what 
needs doing — so be it! 


The voice of witchery is needed. As I’ve 
walked the county's waters as eel 
pilgrim, I’ve seen environmental 
wounding, pollution cicatrix that rubs 
against the soul. Pools choked with 
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plastic, rivers tainted by agrichemical 
run-off. A madness of chromosomal 
damage. 


Modern witchcraft is often too in love 
with an imagined past and yet 
ignorant of relationships with the land 
of today. Magic as manager of the 
environment — weather warding, crop 
protection, predation prevention — is 
as old as us. Now the modern witch 
has to use her magic to manage man 
and protect the environment from 
him. If we are not challenging the 
ecological hurt manifesting around us, 
our magics not turned towards 
preventing the plummeting number of 
eels and other species, we have failed 
all claim to be in relationship with the 
ecology of spirits. 


Another day of pilgrimage and I arrive 
at Thorn Morton. Memories are thick 
here. This was my childhood. To walk 
this territory is to scuff up stories. My 
family is still entangled here. Father is 
no longer the local GP, but my mother 
lives on her mother’s farm, cousins 
plague the lanes. There is that constant 
sense of the twitching net curtain 
radar network. All impropriety 
reported by someone who knows 
Nanna Gray. 


This is my pilgrimage destination. My 
folklore ground zero. It’s the place eels 
first wrapped themselves in my 
thoughts, anchored themselves in my 
consciousness just as they do when 
someone is trying to pull them from 
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the water and their tales knot around 
weed or stone. 


In folklore we carry our family 
histories. All that parental scarelore, 
all those handed-down stories of the 
encountered odd. Heirlooms of 
wonderful fear. Our ancestors talking 
to us in tales that tingle the psychic 
skin. This where all the eel-lore of my 
family entered me. 


Tales of Uncle Owen begging for cow 
and horse heads after slaughter to try 
and catch the biggest of eels. My father 
called it ‘Thor fishing’, a reference I 
never understood till I recently read an 
account likening Empress Eel to 
Jérmungandr. Tales of Uncle Phil 
being thrashed for stealing stockings 
from neighbours, baiting them with 
worms and waiting for a young eel to 
entangle its teeth in the nylon. 


All the chatter of catching eels was 
nothing to Nanna Gray’s talk of them. 
She would tell of them wriggling the 
fields when the Empress Eel whistled 
to them, tell of the time one came into 
her yard and she was alarmed in case 
anyone saw it and thought she’d called 
it to her as familiar. Repeated the 
bedtime terrors of her youth about the 
Empress Eel coming to the boneyard 
to feast on the corpses of the drowned. 
that she had been denied. Tall tales 
keeping us awake, seeding magic. 
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Yet in her truths, something older and 
more powerful. She would talk of the 
Romanichal who she let stay on the 
edge of Swand Copse, talk of the rite of 
kissing the eels. How newbgrns were 
brought to a certain spot on the river 
edge and held out for a captured eel to 
kiss. A receiving of wisdom, a warding 
against drowning. Eel released back 
into the Restal with polite request to 
take the name of the child back to its 
Empress. 


There are obscure textual references to 
kissing the eels, but no book comes 
close to Nanna Grey relating it in 
reverence and infectious awe. She had 
honour of seeing it only once, but 
whenever we walked over the spot on 
the wooded bank where it had 
occurred she would grip my hand 
tightly. Close her eyes and say: 
‘Sappéskomatchi chooma.” I felt it as 
blessing and would always ask: 
“Nanna, do the eels know my name.” 
Her reply: ‘Emily, you must tell the 
eels your name.” 


So here I am as the tree shadows 
stretch and twist across the river at 
dusk. Tying a loop in time, making 
sense of my witch walk. Stockinged 
and eel-skin gartered, waiting on an 
eel moon, waiting on the friendly dark. 
It is time to tell the eels my name. I 
shall feed the dark water and chat to 
them. I know what to say. 
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My name is Emily Banting. I am a salt- 
hag who walks inland. A» hedge- 
harvester and wood-weaver who hears 
the waves whisper. My witchery is 
brackish and I make no apology for it. 
My witchery is the songs of everywhere 
I tread and all the stronger for it. 


I will gather from cliff with singing of 
the sea to guide my fingers. I will 
harvest from hedge with greenfinch 
contesting his share. I shall walk 
between two worlds, not caught 
between them, but with the power of 
both. I shall be an eel witch. 
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I am a witch and I will no longer 
defined by the names of men - 
Gardnerian, Cochranian, Alexandrian. 
The land and waves sing to me and 
through me. Soil and sea name me. I'm 
a brackish witch. I am an eel witch. 
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The eels now know it and no man a 


should dare call me less. 
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